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of Pompey's military exploits, As a commander-in-chief,
Pompey was known to have been inequitably fortunate. The
bloody contests of Marine, Cinua, Sylla, and their vindictive,
but perhaps unavoidable, proscription, had thinned the ranks
of natural competitors at the very opening of Pompey's career.
That interval of about eight years by which he was senior to
Caesar happened to make the whole difference between a
crowded list of candidates for offices of trust and no list at
all Even more lucky had Pompey found himself in the
character of his appointments, and in the quality of his
antagonists. All his wars had been of that class which yield
great splendour of external show, but impose small exertion
and less risk. In the war with Mithndates he succeeded to
great captains who had sapped the whole stamina and resist-
ance of the contest: besides that, after all the varnishings
of Cicero, when speaking for the Manilian law, the enemy
was too notoriously effeminate. The by - battle with the
Cilician pirates is more obscure; but it is certain that the
extraordinary powers conferred on Pompey by the Gabinian
law gave to Mm, as compared with his predecessors in the
same effort at cleansing the Levant from a nuisance, some-
thing like the unfair superiority above their brethren enjoyed
by some of Charlemagne's paladins in the possession of en-
chanted weapons. The success was already insured by the
great armament placed at Pompey's disposal ; and still more
by his unlimited commission, which enabled him to force
these water-rats out of their holes, and to bring them all
into one focus; whilst the pompous name of Bellum Piraticum
exaggerated to all after years a success which had been at the
moment too partially facilitated. Finally, in his triumph
over Sertorius, where only he would have found a great
Roman enemy capable of applying some measure of power
to himself by the energies of resistance, although the transac-
tion is circumstantially involved in much darkness, enough
remains to show that Pompey shrank from open contest;
passively, how far co-operatively it is hard to say, Pompey
owed his triumph to mere acts of decoy and subsequent
assassination.

Upon this sketch of Pompey's military life, it is evident
that he must have been regarded, after the enthusiasm of